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and emaciated they may appear physically. Moral
strength when translated into physical action can be
frightening."
So came August 7th, 1942, and Jawaharlal Nehru of
all persons moved the resolution. The inference was
that Jawahar had changed his opinion. But as I sat on
the matting in the open session, my legs crossed, and
listened to Jawahar speak, I felt sad within me. My
view was that Jawahar had sacrificed his individual
judgment to the emotional appeal which Gandhi made
on him. The emotion had proved stronger.
Between May when Jawahar had felt that to accept
Gandhi's attitude would be playing into Jap hands and
August when he moved the "Quit India** resolution,
the political crisis had deepened the bitterness towards
the British. Jawahar was merely reflecting the bitterness
he shared with many millions of his countrymen.
"This is the triumph of Gandhi and nonviolence," a
fellow journalist said to me during Jawahar's speech.
But it was not nonviolence which had triumphed. It
was accumulated anti-British feeling which had broken
loose. The mood of the country was that it did not
matter who else got hurt, so long as we got even with
the British. This bitter hatred had too long been held
in check by Gandhi's nonviolence.
To me, nonviolence, great as it was as an ideal, seemed
futile in terms of Stalingrad, Dunkirk and the blitz over
London. In contrast to that grim battle which those
people were fighting with their backs to the wall, the
unfurling of a flag in Bombay and the shouting of a
slogan in Calcutta appeared a little childish.
But I was in a small minority. The great articulate
majority had spoken with one voice. To them Gandhi